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How Should We Plan for Community 
Health? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 

day are Huntington B. Henry, Presi- 
_dent of the Board, St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Chicago; Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
Chancellor, University of Chicago; 
Edward L. Ryerson, Chairman of the 
‘Board, Inland Steel Company, and 
past president and one of the organ- 
izers of the Community Fund of 
Chicago; and Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, 
President, Northwestern University. 


As you know, gentlemen, our ques- 
tion is, “How Should We Plan for 
Community Health?”’ 


‘Agencies Share Gifts’ 


Many of the agencies concerned 
with community health, including hos- 
pitals, depend upon philanthropy for 
much of their support. These health 
- agencies must share the gifts of gen- 
erous individuals, corporations, and 
foundations, with social welfare agen- 
cies and educational institutions. The 
contributions of these philanthropic- 
ally supported institutions to Ameri- 
can life and culture are enormous. 


While we are primarily concerned 
here with community health, the pat- 
~ tern of planning for community health 

is closely related to the very real 
problem of supporting other eleemos- 
ynary enterprises which must look to 
the same sources for their continued 
opportunity to serve the community 
and the nation. I would like to ask 
you, Mr. Henry, what are the critical 
problems in planning for community 
health? 


MR. HENRY: The main problems, 
particularly in the case of the hospi- 
tals, are those which have to do with 
the growth of communities. This 
growth has created vital needs for 
_ new equipment, facilities for the edu- 
cation of nurses and doctors, new 
“buildings for larger quarters, and 
finally, a need to reduce the high rates 
we must now charge our patients. 


These rates must be reduced through 
some means or other. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you saying, in 
other words, that the problem is essen- 
tially a budgetary, a financial prob- 
lem? 


Budgetary Problem 


MR. HENRY: It is essentially a budg- 
etary problem. We must find ways to 
cover these costs without increasing 
charges to the individuals who occupy 
the beds. 


MR. RYERSON: I would like to inject 
a thought which I think ought to be 
brought in here. It is the question of 
providing a staff for these community 
hospitals. That is an educational 
problem. Certainly these two uni- 
versity presidents will be interested 
in that. 


DR. MILLER: Dean McBurney’s in- 
troduction gives us wide latitude. 
Planning for community health cer- 
tainly includes attention to medical 
education. 


MR. KIMPTON: I agree completely. 
I should say we cannot afford to lose 
sight of the many philanthropical in- 
stitutions which face problems like 
those of the hospitals and who must 
seek funds from the same sources. 


MR. RYERSON: That is what I have 
in mind. The question of medical 
education is certainly a very impor- 
tant part of this whole health field. 


MR. McBURNEY: To what extent do 
our communities depend upon private 
agencies for health facilities, Dr. 
Miller? 


DR. MILLER: I have no figures on 
that, but certainly a very high per- 
centage in nearly all communities. 
We rely heavily on private institutions 
for our health facilities. 


MR. KIMPTON: I would guess ninety 
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per cent, though this is strictly a 


guess. 


MR. McBURNEY: Where do these 
agencies have to go for support? 
MR. KIMPTON: The primary source 
of support has always been generous 
individuals. Perhaps I should say, in 
this regard, that the federal govern- 
ment has just increased the allow- 
ance from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
in terms of which a person can con- 
tribute twenty per cent of his income, 
before taxes, and receive an exemp- 
tion for that. 


MR. McBURNEY: How has inflation 
affected the budgets of these com- 
munity health agencies we are talking 
about? 


Effect of Inflation 


MR. KIMPTON: It has had a very 
severe effect upon them indeed. The 
costs of services of personnel and of 
equipment have all gone up, and the 
result has been very serious deficits 
in almost every case. May I say also 
that this same kind of inflation has 
hit our educational institutions very 
hard. We have had the same problem 
of an increase in cost of services and 
of equipment. This has resulted in 
deficits in many cases. 


DR. MILLER: I should like to point 
out in this connection that about two- 
thirds of all institutions of higher 
learning in the United States are en- 
dowed and supported by individuals, 
and about half of the people who go to 
institutions of higher learning are 
educated in such institutions. 


MR. McBURNEY: Why, Mr. Ryerson, 
don’t these private agencies turn to 
the government for support? 


MR. RYERSON: There are many 
good reasons why they do not do that, 
but before we get into that I would 
like to make a point about this matter 
of inflation. These things that Mr. 
Kimpton pointed out certainly affect 
all agencies—not only health agencies 
and education—but the whole welfare 
field. There are no exceptions. 

Also, you must remember that in- 
flationary problems affect the in- 
dividual, and that goes back to the 
individuals who have been, in a larger 


measure, the principle support of ali 
of these agencies. Therefore, quite 
naturally, we turn to the question of 
who else besides the individual can 
help in this critical period to maintain 
these institutions. I think we must 
turn to the corporations. 


MR. McBURNEY: Why not the gov- 
ernment? 


The American Way 


MR. RYERSON: The answer is that 
these agencies represent, perhaps 
more than anything else, what we 
have come to believe is typical of the 
American way of life: the freedom, 
the belief in free enterprise and inde- 
pendent thought, which is incorporated 
in the idea of our private educational 
institutions, as well as private welfare 
institutions. We must have that type 
of freedom in order to advance and 
make progress in our kind of society. 
These concepts and ideals are the 
essential background for all such 
philanthropy. They are a combination 
of religious belief with a belief in 
freedom which is so characteristic of 
the American system of government. 
These are the things which make it 
essential that these agencies be con- 
tinued under private support and not ~ 
under the government. I would like 
to say more about that, but I don’t 
want to take up too much time. 


MR. KIMPTON: I would like to say 
a special word for the educational in- 
stitutions, and I know that Dr. Miller 
will agree with me. It seems to me 
that the essence of private educational 
institutions is freedom and flexibility. 
The minute that this education comes 
under government control, it loses 
those things and its very reason for 
being disappears. 


MR. RYERSON: May I interrupt 
again to cite one illustration very 
much on my mind? The Red Cross, 
for instance, is a perfect illustration 
of the type of welfare agency that the 
American people have developed to a 
wonderful degree. One of the reasons 
for this is the tremendous number of 
volunteer workers in that organiza- 
tion. That is what has made it a 
great name in welfare and relief, for 
emergency aid in this country as well 
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as other fields during war operations. 
It is that volunteer effort that is so 
essential, and which can never be 
taken over by government support 
and government employees. 


MR. HENRY: Since we cannot and 
should not turn to government for 
support we must look to other sources. 
_ I think this other source is the cor- 
porations of this country, who gain a 
_ decided benefit from the health of the 
communities. The plight of the hos- 
pitals makes my point. This is why 
we plead for reduced rates. We must 
“accumulate contributions to reduce 
these hospitai rates because, as of the 
moment, the deficits of the hospital 
are being supported by the sick pa- 
tient in the hospital! We feel that it is 
not fair to penalize a person for being 
sick. We feel that this extra load or 
deficit should be carried by the com- 
_ munity at large, and that corporations 
should share in this load. 


Responsibility of Individual 


DR. MILLER: I am sure, however, 
again looking at it from the broad 
standpoint, taking in all private insti- 
tutions, that you do not think that the 
individual should be relieved of his 
~ duties to support these institutions? 


MR. KIMPTON: Definitely not. 


DR. MILLER: I think that he will 
continue to offer support whether you 
want to relieve him or not. 


MR. RYERSON: Can you draw a 
special line? It does seem to me that 
we have always and will always look 
to individuals primarily for support 
of our philanthropic institutions. Isn’t 
it our problem that we need supple- 
mentary support at the present time? 


MR. HENRY: It is the supplementary 
support that we should ask for. 


MR. McBURNEY: I should like to ask 
whether government support com- 
pares favorably in economy of opera- 
tions with private support of these 
institutions? 


DR. MILLER: Definitely, no. By the 
time you collect taxes and pass them 
through the various bureaus and on 
back to the private agencies, the 


dollar is pretty well diluted for that 
agency. Private institutions can do it 
more economically than anybody. 


MR. HENRY: Let me cite one in- 
stance of government support. ‘The 
government has, for the past few 
years, attempted seriously to pass 
laws creating a bureau to handle 
socialized medicine. They have an- 
nounced that the first year it would 
cost from ten to fifteen billion dollars 
and thereafter, as the organization 
got under way, it would go from 
twenty to forty billion dollars. The 
tax necessary to raise that amount, 
which would be passed on to individ- 
uals and corporations, would be far 
greater than the amount that we are 
asking in supplementary aid from 
corporations. I think there is every 
reason to believe that corporations 
and individuals can operate much 
more economically by contributing to 
the support of private agencies. 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course this pro- 
gram of socialized medicine that was 
proposed for the government con- 
templates, I take it, wider distribu- 
tion of medical care. 


MR. HENRY: Wider and less pointed 
distribution! Anybody can come in, 
as they have in England, for wigs, 
eye-glasses, and other appliances 
which have nothing to do particularly 
with the health problem. 


MR. KIMPTON: If individual support 
is necessary but not sufficient and if 
we hesitate to turn to the government, 
where do we look for the necessary 
supplementation that we all know we 
need in order to conduct these opera- 
tions? 


MR. McBURNEY: Will you answer 
that, Mr. Ryerson? 


Corporate Giving 


MR. RYERSON: I think that is a 
logical question and very readily and 
easily answered. Corporate giving is 
something that has developed in the 
last ten to fifteen years to a very great 
extent. It is now larger than it ever 
has been before, and quite naturally 
and properly so. After all, corpora- 
tions as such, whether they be in the 
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form of corporations, partnerships, or 
whether they be large corporations 
with a large number of stockholders, 
have come to be a very important 
part of life in their respective com- 
munities. They have a very definite 
relationship through ownership of the 
stockholders or the partnership with 
these community problems. We must 
expect those corporations to take a 
much greater interest in this problem 
and come to be an important part of 
the support of these agencies. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do these corpora- 
tions have the same kind of intimate 
community responsibility that the in- 
dividual has? 


MR. RYERSON: They are coming to 
have, and that is the interesting part 
of what is happening in this country. 
The corporations originally thought 
that they were only interested in cer- 
tain aspects of it, aspects that had a 
direct and immediate relationship to 
their business problems. However, 
that is changing. The excellently con- 
trolled corporations, in my opinion, 
have come to realize that all of these 
welfare, educational, and health agen- 
cies in the community have an im- 
portant bearing upon the life and 
success of the corporation. They must 
have, because if a corporation is go- 
ing to have success in a community, 
it has got to have a good community 
in which to work and from which to 
get its personnel. 


Stockholders 


MR. HENRY: After all, the corpora- 
tion is a collection of individuals 
whom we call ‘‘stockholders,’’ and 
isn’t it true that these same stock- 
holders are in a large part the same 
generous individuals who now support 
the various agencies? 


MR. RYERSON: That is true. 


DR. MILLER: We had an example of 
this support from industry during this 
last year while celebrating our cen- 
tennial. We needed some additional 
classroom space for adult education 
which we were conducting. So we 
went to industry in this community 
and told them of the individuals and 
employees who were being educated 
at night in these facilities. The re- 


sponse was most gratifying. 
understood that it was for the benefit 
of the community and the employees 
to offer this educational opportunity, 
and we certainly were gratified with 
the response. This is an example of 
generous corporate giving. 


MR. KIMPTON: Could I add a spe- 
cial word here for educational instruc- 
tion also? It seems to me that we are 
providing the trained personnel that is 
moving into industry and making it 
hum. Secondly, we are doing the 
basic research which is translated by 
industry into great technological im- 
provements. These are ways in which 
we are providing rather direct bene- 


fits to corporations through our edu- — 


cational institutions. 


DR. MILLER: 
you in that statement. 


MR. RYERSON: I would like to com- | 


ment on this also. I am delighted to 
hear this conversation back and forth 


between you two heads of educational ~~ 


institutions. I think that you probably 
have the best product to sell that any- 
body in the community has as far as 
privately endowed institutions are 
concerned. Certainly your educational 
institutions should have a direct and 
intimate relationship to corporate 
life. We must have scientists and 
better educated clerical people, econ- 
omists, and many other educated 
people in our corporate organizations. 
Education and health agencies make 
a rather direct contribution to indus- 
try. But when you get into some of 
the other things in which I have been 
interested, such as in the welfare field, 
then I wonder what industry is going 
to say. 


MR. McBURNEY: What is industry 
going to say? 


Cultural Agencies 


MR. RYERSON: I mean the cultural 
agencies like we have in Chicago, the 
Art Institute, The Field Museum, and 
our orchestra; can we convince in- 
dustry that those are things which 
should be supported? I would say 
“‘yes’’ because if Chicago is going to 
be the kind of community that is go- 
ing to attract business and grow in 
prosperity, it must have cultural de- 


They — 


I certainly support — 
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velopment as well as education, wel- 
fare and the rest. 


MR. McBURNEY: I suppose that our 
listeners in New York and Los Angeles 
would feel the same way about their 
communities. 


DR. MILLER: Our problems here in 
Chicago are no different than those of 
other cities. 


MR. McBURNEY: What does all of 
this have to do with planning for com- 
munity health? I would like to ad- 
dress that question to you, Mr. Kimp- 
ton. How are these educational insti- 
tutions about which you speak related 
to the problem of community health? 


Educational Institutions 


MR. KIMPTON: Very closely. We 
operate a medical school at our insti- 
tution and we are training young 
doctors and young medical résearch 
men who will be of great direct bene- 
fit to the total community, which, in 
turn, as Mr. Ryerson has stated, has 
a good impact on the corporations. 
When I think, for example, of our re- 
search work in cancer, the common 
cold, or heart disease, and what suc- 
cess in this would mean for the cor- 
poration, I cannot help but believe 
that the corporation should make a 
contribution to help support such 
activities. 


MR. McBURNEY: I think it is clear 
from this discussion that we have a 
great number of  philanthropically 
supported institutions, including these 
very important health facilities, that 
are desperately in need of additional 
support. You are loathe to turn to 
the government for that kind of sup- 
port? Traditionally you have relied 
upon individuals, and now, I take it, 
you are looking to the corporations to 
supplement individual philanthropy. 
Is this corporate giving, Mr. Ryerson, 
a new phenomenon? 


MR. RYERSON: It is a relatively new 
thing. At least it is new on a large 
scale, because there has been a kind 
of tradition in the past that earnings 
of corporations were all proper claims 
in behalf of the stockholders. But I 
think that we have reached a point 
where the stockholders, as well as the 


boards of directors, have become edu- 
cated to realize that unless some 
money is spent by corporations in im- 
provement of their communities and 
the protection of all of these com- 
munity agencies, that the stockholders 
are not going’ to participate in earn- 
ings in a satisfactory manner. There 
have been laws passed which have a 
very direct effect upon corporate 
philanthropy; and one of these is re- 
lated to federal taxes. 


MR. HENRY: I certainly would like 
to see enough supplemental aid from 
corporations so that we could get 
hospital rates down to where the 
average insurance policy now carried 
by all employees of the large corpora- 
tions would be adequate to take care 
of their hospitalization. 


MR. McBURNEY: What is the legal 
status of corporate giving? You re- 
ferred to the tax structure a moment 
ago. 


Influence of Revenue Act 


MR. RYERSON: The revenue tax bill 
at the moment provides for a five per 
cent allowable legitimate expense 
charge on the part of the corporation, 
applied against-their tax return, for 
any contributions to a philanthropic, 
educational, or charitable institution 
or organization. That is relatively 
new. I think that was put in back in 
1933 or 1936 at a time when certain 
outstanding men, who were much in- 
terested in the welfare needs of the 
country, particularly Newton Baker, 
had a great deal to do with having 
Congress incorporate that in the Rev- 
enue Act. 


MR. KIMPTON: Quite apart from the 
legal allowability under the law, isn’t 
there a moral argument that a cor- 
poration today is a citizen and it is 
obligated to be a good citizen and 
therefore it should participate by way 
of contribution to the good things of 
the community? 


MR. RYERSON: I think that is very 
interesting. I say this because there 
was a very interesting report made 
recently by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion on this whole subject. Among 
other things, they sent out a question- 
naire to corporations who were mak- 
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ing contributions in which they asked 
them why they were doing so. And 
exactly in accord with what has been 
said, forty-two per cent of them said 
that they were doing it because of 
their duty to the community. That is 
a moral obligation which they ac- 
cepted as a duty to the community. 


DR. MILLER: It goes right back to 
the philosophy you discussed earlier. 


Legal Aspect 


MR. McBURNEY: Is it legal for these 
corporations, represented by countless 
stockholders, to contribute stockhold- 
ers’ money? 


MR. HENRY: Yes, it is legal. In 
some cases the management of cor- 
porations should ask the consent of 
their stockholders. This, however, 
should be easy to obtain because, as 
I said before, the stockholders are 
virtually the same generous people 
who are now supporting these agen- 
cies. On the other hand, there are 
twenty-six states already who have 
passed legislation to the effect that 
management is not required to get 
the consent of the stockholders. 


MR. RYERSON: In other words, cor- 
porate giving is permissible under the 
statutes of those states. It is interest- 
ing to see what is happening as a 
result of that. There has been a very 
large growth in the contributions of 
corporations. You might be _ inter- 
ested, some of you, as to how that is 
divided among different types of 
agencies. The tabulation most recent- 
ly made, for 1950, shows that corpo- 
rate gifts were divided so that forty- 
four per cent were given to organiza- 
tions known as welfare agencies; 
twenty-six per cent to the health field, 
which my friend Mr. Henry will appre- 
ciate as a very important part of it; 
and my other two friends here will 
also be glad to know that twenty-one 
per cent went to education. 


MR. McBURNEY: Dr. Miller, can 
these nationwide corporations, and 
many of them are that, give to local 
community projects? 


DR. MILLER: There is no reason 
why they should not and every reason 
why they should. It is just a matter 


of distribution. They are responsible 
to their local community and all they 
have to do is to work out some sort of 
formula. 


MR. HENRY: They might even use 
a formula such as the percentage of 
their employees in a particular com- 
munity. 


"Select Worthy Enterprises’ 


MR. KIMPTON: The argument that I 
have sometimes heard on the part of 
corporation executives is that if they 
give to some they will need to give 
to all. Does that really hold? In line 
with what Mr. Henry has just said, 
when a good formula is worked out, 
then it seems to me that a corporation 
can give to those worthy enterprises 
within the community that they serve 
and that they need not give to all. 


MR. RYERSON: They can and should 
do that. There is no reason why they 
should give to everybody. It is just 
a question of whether they have the 
courage and character to stand up 
and decide what is their field of in- 
terest and what they can best do. 


DR. MILLER: What you are saying 
is that a corporation should be a good 
citizen in any community? 


MR. RYERSON: Exactly. 


MR. HENRY: And we can certainly 
get good advice from corporations in 
our distribution of any funds that they 
may contribute to these various agen- 
cies. 


MR. KIMPTON: The thing that dis- 
tresses me the most, if I may say so, 
is that of the allowable five per cent 
only seven tenths of one per cent 
was given in the year 1948, which, 1 
think, is the latest statistic that we 
have. 


MR. MeBURNEY: This allowable 
five per cent to which you refer is 
the amount allowable under... 


MR. KIMPTON: Under the federal 
statute. 


MR. RYERSON: We should under- 
stand that this does not mean that you 
are limited to five per cent. You can 
give as much as you please but five 
per cent is the amount allowable un- 
der the tax arrangement. 
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DR. MILLER: It is a device by the 
federal government which permits in- 
dividuals and corporations to support 
these various institutions. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are saying 
that they are giving seven tenths of 
one per cent now and that five per 
cent is allowable. How much should 
they give? 


MR. HENRY: Three per cent would 
cover any amounts that we need at 
the present time. 


- DR. MILLER: With taxes at sixty 
per cent any corporation can give a 
thousand dollars away at a cost of 
only four hundred dollars. 


MR. KIMPTON: If they are allowed 
to give away five per cent, I think 
they have the community obligation 
to give away five per cent. 


MR. RYERSON: I think that the 
opportunity to make use of it is there, 
but it will take a lot of education on 
the part of all of us interested in these 
agencies—the stockholders, directors 
and everybody else—to bring it up to 
anything like the maximum. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is this corporate 
giving likely to be a stable thing or 
will it fluctuate with corporate in- 
come? 


MR. RYERSON: It is apt to, but we 
have a means of preventing that by 
establishing foundations. I think this 
can be done very advantageously in 
many cases. 


MR. McBURNEY: You mean that the 
corporations would establish philan- 
thropic foundations? ; 


MR. RYERSON: Yes, and that would 
permit them to keep a fund available 
so that in poorer times they could 
support agencies just as well as they 
could now. 


MR. McBURNEY: In conclusion, gen- 
tlemen, I think the argument of this 
discussion can be summed up in these 
propositions: We have indicated the 
urgent need of hospitals and other 
community health agencies for addi- 
tional support, in order to carry on 
their work. This is equally true of 
educational, cultural and _ welfare 
agencies. Most of these institutions 
prefer not to turn to the government 
for support. As a result, they now 
seek to supplement the gifts of gener- 
ous individuals, upon which they have 
relied for so many years, with con- 
tributions from corporations. We hope 
and believe that corporate giving will 
be in proportion to the contribution 
these agencies make to the communi- 
ties of the nation. 
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tion of Community Health Problems;’’ ‘‘Methods in the Evaluation of Com- 
munity Health Services;’’ and ‘‘Surveying Community Needs.’’ 


American Journal of Public Health 41:1001-2, Aug., ’51. ‘‘Utilization of Medical 
Man Power in Public Health.”’ 


A proposed solution for the shortage of trained public health workers is 
the enlistment of medical doctors into the local health unit. 


American Journal of Public Health 41:1037-8, Aug., ’51. ‘Principles Related 
_to State and Local Community Planning for Health with Particular Reference 
to Health Councils.” 


An outlined statement of premises underlying health planning and basic 
principles of organization and operation of health councils. 


American Journal of Public Health 41:1333-41, Nov., ’51. ‘‘Public Health and 
‘Socialized Medicine.’ ’’ W. P. SHEPARD. 


Suggests what can be done to clear up the confusion between public 
health programs and so-called ‘‘socialized medicine,’’ which has resulted 
in misunderstanding in the mind of the public and the medical profession. 


American Journal of Public Health 42:49-55, Jan., ’52. ‘‘Public Health in the 
United States; Appraisal of Local Health Services.’’ V. A. VAN VOLKEN- 
BURGH. 

Suggestions for the evaluation of the local health program along with 
proposals for improvements through careful staff planning and the fostering 
of citizen participation. 


American Journal of Public Health 42:679-86, Je., '52. ‘‘Health Officer and 
Health Education.’’ P. L. RILEY. 

A graphic article which discusses the duties of the efficient health educa- 
tor, giving suggestions as to how these duties may be put into action. 


American Journal of Public Health 42:726-8, Je., ’52. ‘‘What is Public Health?”’ 


A statement of six basic aims of public health service along with a listing 
of related community services. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 273:1-200, 
Jan., ’51. ‘‘“Medical Care for Americans.’”’ 

The contents are grouped under the following headings: ‘‘Prerequisites 
for Effective Organization;’’ ‘‘Methods of Organization;’’ ‘‘Public Medical 
Care;’’ ‘‘Medical Care Insurance;”’ ‘“‘Specialized Programs;’’ and ‘Planning 
for the Future.’’ 


Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 29:31-40, Jan., ’51. ‘‘Psychiatric Service in 
Relation to Public Health Activities.””’ J. V. COLEMAN. 

An address pointing out how the psychiatric service in a health depart- 
ment may help public health workers with the emotional problems they 
find in their patients. 


Monthly Labor Review 74:253-6, Mr., '52. ‘“Program of Occupational Health.” 
J. PETSKO. 

A statement as to what is being done to improve and extend the scope 
of health services for industrial workers, giving historical development and 
a general outline of the program. 
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